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shaft. It was, however, sometimes confined to the front
or visible sides of shafts, as, for example, in the Treasury
of the Megarians at Olympia, and sometimes to the upper
portion of shafts, as in the Stoa of Attalos at Athens.
Private houses of the Hellenistic and Roman period at
Delos, Priene, and Pompeii bear witness to the growing
tendency to leave the lower portion of shafts unchannelled.
The Greeks of the classic period preferred channellings
which followed the vertical line of the shaft, but more
freedom was displayed both in the earlier and later
periods. A Hellenistic relief in the Naples Museuml and
a sarcophagus from Asia Minor2 may be cited as examples
of spiral channellings, which became a favorite type for
the columns of Christian churches of all periods. The
technical execution of channellings required considerable
skill. Vitruvius3 lays down rules for the designing of
Doric and Ionic channellings, in both cases assuming them
to be of circular section. But Greek channellings were
not always circular. In the columns of the so-called
Temple of Demeter at Paestum4 they were elliptical, and
in the columns of the Temple of Apollo at Phigaleia5
they take the form of a three-centred arch. Greek
columns were not perfect cylinders, but exhibited the
qualities of diminution and entasis, hence the form and
width of the channelling varied from the base to the
summit of the shaft. The number of channellings soon
became fixed at twenty for Doric, and twenty-four for
Ionic columns; but there were many exceptions to this

1 Schrefter, Hell Reliefb., Taf. 54.

2 Strzygowski, Byz. Lenkm.^ Ill, Figs, 1, 2.
s Vitruvius, IV, 3, 9 ; III, 6, 14.

4 Koldewey and Puchstein, 19.                     6 Cockerell, PL 13.